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Numbers  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  are  now  numbers  will  continue  upward  in  the  next  few  years 

on  the  upswing  phase  of  the  sixth  cycle  since  1880.  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  1951.    They  may  reach 

In  1951  numbers  are  increasing  from  84  million  head  100  million  by  the  mid-1950's. 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  about  90  million  at  Accompanying  the  sizable  gain  in  inventory  num- 

the  end.  If  the  pattern  of  previous  cycles  is  repeated,  bers  this  year,  cattle  slaughter  is  at  an  8-year  low. 
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THE    LIVESTOCK    AND    MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  September  25,  1951- 

smmARY 

Hog  slaughter  up  to  late  September  had  been  exceptionally  large  for  the 
season.    It  probably  will  increase  less  rapidly  than  usual  from  now  until 
December,  when  the  seasonal  peak  is  expected.    Federally  inspected  slaughter  of 
hogs  was  17  percent  larger  in  August  and  around  10  to  12  percent  larger  in 
September  than  in  those  months  last  year,  but  the  percentage  gain  over  a  year 
earlier  will  drop  to  a  considerably  smaller  figure  in  tho  next  two  or  threo^ncnthtr, 

The  large  early  slaughter  reflects  in  part  the  greater  number  of  early 
farrowings  last  winter.    It  is  evidence  too  that  the  trend  toward  fast  feeding 
for  quick  maturity,  which  has  been  under  way  since  the  war,  is  continuing. 
Market  receipts  have  also  included  larger  numbers  than  last  year  of  heavy 
barrows  and  gilts  from  fall  farrowings  as  well  as  of  sows.    This  combination  of 
new  and  old  crop  hogs  has  resulted  in  average  market  weights  about  the  same  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  last  year.    There  have  been  no  big  marketings  of 
light,  unfinished  hogs. 

Prices  of  hogs,  particularly  for  the  lighter  weights,  declined  in  August 
and  early  September.    A  general  seasonal  reduction  is  likely  until  about 
December.    Prices  have  been  below  a  year  earlier  and  for  the.  season  may  average 
a  little  less  than  last  fall. 

Hog  prices  are  now  near  an  average  relationship  to  the  price  of  corn. 
During  most  of  the  past  3  years  the  hog- corn  price  ratio  has  been  above  average. 
As  a  result  of  the  lower  ratio  and  of  prospects  for  a  corn  crop  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  little  if  any  increase  is  likely  in  the  1951  spring  pig  crop. 

Cattle  s3-aughter,  now  rising  seasonally  but  still  below  last  year,  will 
pass  the  seasonal  peak  within  a  few  weeks.    It  is  questionable  whether  cattle, 
slaughter  for- the  fourth  quarter  will  reach  that  for  the  likfe  period  last  year,'. 
I^arge  marketings  of  cattle  from  dry  areas  of  Texas  and,  Oklahoma  have  gone  . 
chiefly  to  pastures  and  feedlots  elsewhere  rather  than  to  slaughter.  Movement: 
out  of  other  range  ai^eas  is  late  this  year.    Fed  cattle  marketings  from  the  . 
Corn  Be3.t  in  August  and  September  were  less  than  in  the  same  months  of  195^? 
reflecting  the  9  percent  decrease  in  numbers  on  feed  July  1.    Fed. cattle, 
marketings  are  likely  to  hold  up  well  during  the  rest  of  195:1?  though  remaining 
a  little  below  the  comparable  period  last  year. 

Prices  of  cattle  have  been  near  ceiling-equivalent  levels,  except  for 
some  seasonal  widening  of  the  spread  between  grades.    Prices  are  expected  to 
continue  fairly  steady,  although  some  weakening  is  possible  at  times  of  largest 
marketings . 

Even  vith  the  seasonally  large  marketings  that  are  expected  in  the- 
fourth  quarter,  cattle  -slaughter  for  1951  will  likely  total  no  more  than  I8  mil- 
lion head.    This  would  be  the  smallest  annual  slaughter  in  at  least  8  years. 
Cattle  numbers  are  rising.    By  next  January  1,  there  will  be  around  6  million 
more  head  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  than  a  year  earlier,  setting  a  new 
high  record. 
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Largely  "because  of  the  reduced  cattle  slaughter^  meat  consumption  per 
person  has  been  slightlj'-  smaller  this  year  than  last.    Larger  consumption  of 
pork  has  not  entirely  offset  a  smaller  consumption  of  other  meats.    With  a 
lai'ge  cattle  slaughter  and  beef  supplj''  in  the  last  quarter,  consumption  of  all 
meat  per  person  for  1951  ^lay  about  equal  the  Ihk  pounds  of  last  year, 

KEVxm  AT©  OUTLOOK 


Hog  Marketings  Large 
f^r  Early  in  Season 

Eog  slaughter  stepped  up  sharply  in  mid- August  as  new- crop  hogs  vere 
marketed  in  volume.     The  seasonal  increase  in  slaughter  started  about  a  month 
earlier  than  in  years  before  the  war,    Slauglriter  under  Federal  inspection  in 
August  was  17  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    It  was  the  second  largest 
August  slaugliter  on  record  and  was  the  largest  ever  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  pig  crop.    According  to  weekly  reports,  slaughter  in  September  was 
about  10  to  12  percent  above  last  September.    These  gains  are  much  more  than  • 
the  7  percent  margin  by  which  the  195^  spring  pig  crop  exceeded  the  previous 
spring  crop. 

Early  marketings  this  year  have  come  about  in  part  because  more  sows 
farrowed  in  mid -winter,  producing  pigs  for  an  early  market.    The  number  of 
sows  farrowing  last  December  and  January  was  16  percent  larger  than  a  year 
before.    The  number  in  February  was  up  I3  percent.    A  second  cause  is  the 
trend  toward  feeding  hogs  for  marketing  at  a  younger  age  which  has  been 
evident  since  the  war. 

Kew-crop  hogs  have  been  marketed  at  about  the  same  weights  as  at  the 
beginning  of  last  fall.    Very  light,  mifinished  hogs  have  been  no  more  nu- 
merous than  usual. 

Larger  receipts  of  sows  in  August  and  September  this  year  than  last 
contributed  some  of  the  increase  in  total  hog  slaughter.    Sows  were  marketed 
later  in  the  season  this  summer  than  last.    In  addition,  marketings  probably 
included  a  larger  than  usual  number  of  hogs  from  the  fall  pig  crop  that  have 
been  fed  to  rather  heavy  weights. 

Hog  Slaughter  to  Increase 
Seasonally  at  Slower  Kate 
Than  Last  Fall 

The  seasonal  increase  in  hog  slaughter  will  continue  until  about  early 
December  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  last  year.    The  percentage  increase  over 
last  year  will  diminish  gradually  to  a  small  figure  by  yearns  end. 

Total  hog  slaughter  for  the  fall  season  may  be  the  largest  on  record, 
possible'-  exceedin,g  even  the  previous  high  in  the  fall  of  19^3.  Ii^  that  year 
the  greater  part  of  the  record  spring  crop  was  sold  after  January  1. 
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Prices  of  j5ogs_  Decline; 
VJill  Continue  ]X)wnvard  .  '  ' 

Under  pressure  of  increased  supplies  average  prices  of  hogs  moved  lover 
in  August  and  eai'lj  September.    Much  of  the  decline  was  in  the  lighter  weight 
classes,  as  is  cftesn  the  case  at  this  season.    Later  in  Septenibar  the  seasonal 
price  decline  was  halted  temporarily.    During  this  period  hog  pricfjs  have  aver- 
aged $1,00  to  $3.00  per  100  pounds  lov7er  than  last  ^/ear.    The  average  price  of 
"barrows  and  gilts    the  week  ended-Septemher  22  was  ^20. '^k  per  hundred  pounds 
compared  vjith  $21.60  a  yt^ar  earlier  and  $22.56  the  first  week  in  August, 

Prices  of  pork  at  wholesale  and  retail  changed  little  in  August  and 
Septenher.    The  declining  prices  of  hogs  therefore  meant  that  marketing  margins 
"became  wider  after  having  narrowed  at  midsummer.    These  changes  in  margins  are 
largely  seasonal.,  occurring  in  most  years,  "but  they  appear  to  have  "been  a  little 
more  pronounced  this  year  than  usual. 

A  further  seasonal  price  decline  is  likely.    As  in  most  years,  the  low 
point  will  proba"bly  be  reached  in  December,    prices  mdy  be  generally  a  little, 
though  not  greatly,  lower  than  last  fall.    Factors  tending  to  depress  the  price 
below  last  year  are  the  greater  volume  of  marketings  and  the  larger  holdings  of 
pork  in  cold  storage.    Supporting  influences  are  higher  incomes  of  cc^sumers 
and  no  increase  in  supplies  of  other  meats  per  person^ 

Cattle  Slaughter  Still  Below  Last  Year; 
Seasonal  Eigh  Expected  Soon 

Cattle  slaughter  increased  in  September  but  was  substantially  smaller 
than  in  September  1950.    Slaughter  will  soon  pass  a  seasonal  peak  but  will  re- 
main seasonally  large  the  rest  of  the  year. 

IVIarketingB  off  graee  have  been  a  little  larger  than  the  small  number 
last  fall.    The  increase  has  been  in  cattle  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  where  the 
dry  weather  has  led  to  much  larger  numbers  marketed  than  last  year.  Most 
cattle  from  the  two  States  have  gone  to  pastures,  ranges  and  fepdlots  elsewhere, 
rather  than  directly  to  slaughter.    Cattle  marketings  from  central  and  northern 
range  areas  are  a  little  late  this  year.    Good  pastures  and  the  threat  of  soft 
com  have  encouraged  later  marketings .from  those  ranges  and  mid-West  pastures. 

In  August  and  September  fewer  fed    cattle  went  to  market  from  the  Com 
Belt  than  in  the  same  months  last  year,    Tlie  decrease  largely  reflected  the 
9  percent  fewer  cattle  on  feed  July  1.    The  number  of  fed  cattle  sold  for 
slaughter  is  nevertheless  expected  to  hold  up  well  during  the  rest  of  this  year 
and  to  be  fairly  close  to  the  tot^-l  for  the  last  quarter  of  1950.    It  is  the 
prospect  of  late  receipts  from  most  pasture  and  range  areas  and  of  well  main- 
tained receipts  of  fed  cattle  that  point  to  a  large  cattle  slaughter  throughout 
the  fourth  quarter,    However,  the  total  for  the  quarter  is  hot  expected  to 
equal  that  of  a  ye^tr  earlier. 

Total  cattle  slaughter,  including  that  on  farms,  from  January  through 
September  was  probably  12.5  to  I3  million  head.    A  large  fourth -quarter 
slaughter  would  give  an  annual  total  of  no  more  than  18  million  head.  This 
would  be  less  than  the  18.6  million  slaughtered  in  195^  and  the  smallest  in 
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at  least  8  years.    The  small  slaughter  for  1951  occurs  desr)ite  the  fact  that 
the  nunibers  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  last  January  were  the  largest 
since  the  January  19^5  peak  and  only  about  2  percent  helow  that  mark. 

Cattle  inventories  are  prohably  "being  expanded  around  6  million  head 
this  year,  and  inventories  next  January  will  set  a  new  record  of  about  90  mil- 
lion. 

Cattle  Slaughter  Large  on  Coasts 

Throughout  much  of  1951  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  both  East 
and  West  Coast  ai'eas  has  been  considerably  above  last  year.    This  waa  true 
both  before  and  after  price  controls  were  placed  on  beef  and  cattle.  In 
January;  for  instance.  Federally  inspected  slaughter  in  the  New  York,  Newark, 
and  Jersey  City  area  was  25  percent  above  January  195^  and  in  the  Pacific  re- 
gion was  up  35  percent.    By  May  the  differences  by  regions  had  narrowed,  but 
still  greater  differences  appeared  later.     In  August  the  New  York,  Newark, 
Jersey  City  area  killed  30. percent  more  than  a  year  before,  while  slaughter 
at  Sioux  City,  for  example,  was       percent  below  August  1950-    Slaughter  at 
cities  in -the  South  also  was  large  in  August. 

Data  on  all  commercial  slaughter  by  regions  show  geographic  differences 
in  slaughter  this  year  compared  with  last,  but  less  than  appear  in  Federally 
inspected  slaughter  by  market  centers. 

In  an  effort  to  smooth  out  slaughter  by  regions  to  a  more  nearly  nor- 
mal pattern,  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  on  September  5  reduced  the 
''freight  forgiveness"  allowance  to  eastern  packers  in  the  formula  for  deter- 
mining maximujn  paying  prices  for  cattle.    Under  the  original  order  (CPS  23) > 
slaughterers  east  of  the  Indiana-Ohio  line  and  the  Mississippi  Eiver  were  in 
effect  allowed  to  deduct  from  actual  prices  paid,  before  establishing  com- 
pliance, up  to  85  percent  of  the  actual  freight  paid  on  cattle  purchased  at 
distant  points  but  not  more  than  $1.25  per  100  pounds.    Slaughterers  located 
west  of  that  line  could  deduct  up  to  5^  percent  with  a  maximum  of  75  cents 
per  100  pounds.     The  deductions  were  intended  to  offset  tissue-shrink  on 
shipped  cattlQ  and  to  help  maintain  a  normal  geographic  distribution  of  slaugh 
ter.    Under  the  order  of  September  5,  the  deduction  for  eastern  slaughterers 
is  cut  to  75  percent  of  the  freight  within  a  limit  of  80  cents  per  100  pounds, 
and  for  other  slaughterers  is  kO  percent  but  not  mor^  than  50  cents  per 
.  lOO'.  pounds . 

large  Shipments  of  Feeder  Cattle 

The  seasonal  increase  in  shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  has 
been  rapid,  and  numbers  moving  through  5  leading  feeder  cattle  markets  aver- 
aged about  6  percent  larger  this  September  than  last.    The  extent  of  this  in- 
crease-may overstate  the  change  in  total  number  of  cattle  going  on  feed,  since 
there  has  been  less  contracting  and  thus  less  iirect  shipment  of  feeder  cattle 
to  feeding  areas  this  year  than  last. 

A  large  volume  of  cattle  feeding  is  nevertheless  expected  this  fall 
and  winter.    Feeding  would  be  especially  large  if  the  corn  crop  should  be 
soft  this  fall.    The  crop  is  maturing  late  in  many  North  Central  areas  and 
will  be  damaged  unless  the  first  frost  is  later  than  usual. 
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Cattle  Prices  Nearly  Steady; 
No  More  Than  Small 
Decline  Likely 

Prices  of  cattJe  have  in  general  "been  near  ceiling-equivalent  levels. 
The  only  changes  have  "been  some  widening  during  the  summer  of  the  spread  be- 
tween grades --normal  at  the  season--and  some  increases  in  prices  in  September. 
The  September  advances  may  have  resulted  from  an  CPS  order  temporarily  re- 
leasing low-volume  slaughterers  from  price  compliance  on  live  cattle.  (See 
page  23). 

Prices  may  retain  approximately  their  present  positions  except  possi- 
bly for  some  weakening  at  times  of  largest  marketings .    Prices  of  cattle  and 
of  beef  are  pressing  somewhat  against  their  ceilings,  but  marketings  may 
occasionally  be  large  enough  to  cause  some  reductions. 

Prices  of  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  have  declined  only  slightly  as 
demand  for  these  cattle  has  held  strong.    Prices  are  considerably  above  a 
year  earlier.  Peturns  from  feeding  cattle  bought  at  present  prices  will  be 
no  more  than  average,  and  considerably  less  than  in  the  past  two  years,  if 
slaughter  cattle  prices  next  winter  and  spring  should  be. the  same  as  now. 
Any  material  lowering  of  slaughter  cattle  prices  at  the  selling  season  would 
seriously  reduce  I'e turns  from  feeding. 

Not  much  cha.nge  in  prices  of  feeder  cattle  is  likely  in  weeks  ahead 
so  long  as  prices  of  the  better  grades  of  slaughter  steers  and  heifers  re- 
main close  to  present  levels. 

Mea^  Consum-ption  Per  Person 
Below  Last  Year  in  Fl r s t  3  QliS^^l't ejrs  , 
May  Be  Larger  in  Fourth  Quarter 

Meat  Consumption  per  person  has  been  slightly  smaller  in  1951  "to  date 
than  in  1950     More  pork  has  been  consumed,  but  less  of  each  of  the  other 
kinds  of  meat .  . 

The  reduced-  slaughter  of  cattle  has  been  the  most  important  factor 
holding  supplies  for  consumption  per  person  smaller  than  in  1950;  although 
substantially  larger  military  requirements  have  also,  had  a  restrictive  effect. 
The  size  of  cattle  slaughter  in  the  fourth  quarter  is  the  most  variable  ele- 
ment in  prospective' consumption  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  for  the  year  as  a 
whole.     If  slaughter  is  large,  meat  consumption  per  person  for  that  quarter 
will  be  greater  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  1951  total  will  about  equal  last 
year  's  li<-3  .7  pounds  . 

Little  Change  Likely 
In  1952  Spring  Pig  Crop  '  '      .  ■  '  '     ~  . 

Eog  production  has  increased  for  5  consecutive  years.    The  1951 
total  pig  crop  of  almost  IO6  million  head  now  in  prospect  is  second  only 
to  the  wartime  19^3  crop  of  122  million  head.    The  1951  crop  is  made  up  of 
63.8  million  spring  pigs,  which  are  now  being  marketed,  and  an  estimate 
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of  about  k2  million  fall  pigs- -pigs  farrowed  fro^i  June  1  to  December  1  this 
year,  Tliis  estiniate  for  tiio  fall  crop  is  tiaeed  on  farmers*  intentions  on 
June  1  to  have  nearly  6,k  million  scvs  farrow  during  this  season,  4  percent 
more  than  farrowed  last  fall.  Since  Jujie  1,  hog  prices  have  not  been  par- 
ticularly favorable  but  prospects  for  the  new  com  crop  have  generally  been 
good.  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  great  departure  from  the  prospects  in- 
dicated on  June  1* 

Tlie  1952  spring  pig  crop  may  be  about  the  same  as  this  year's  spring 
crop.    Already  in  1951  there  have  been  signs  of  hog  production  leveling  off. 
Farmers  did  not  increase  the  number    of  sows  kept  for  farrowing  as  much  this 
year  as  in  the  previous  two  years.    More  than  a  third  of  the  increase  in  this 
yeax^p  spring  pig  crop  resulted  from  litters  averaging  larger  then  last  year. 
Moreover,  the  prospective  fall  pig  ci-op  of  42  million  pigs  is  a  gp-in  of  only 
3  percent  over  last  fall,  a  much  smaller  rise  than  the  9  percent  increase 
registered  a  year  earlier. 

The  prospect  for  little  change  in  the  spring  pig  crop  in  1952  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  during  the  breeding  season  this  fall-. 
The  ratio  this  fall  promises  to  be    only  a  little  above  12.0,    This  is  sliglitly 
lees  than  an  average  ratio  for  the  season  and  just  under  the  breaking  point 
between  ratios  that  encourage  or  discourage  production*    (See  table  1,  page  9)-. 

The  ratio  this  fall  is  at  the  critical  range  where  other  factors  sire 
most  influential  in  determining  the  trend  in  hog  production.    Production  is 
already  high  and  it  may  be  hard  to  za.kQ  care  of  many  more  brood  sows.  Pro- 
duction of  almost  all  other  kinds  of  livestock  and  poultry  is  increasing  and 
is  intensifying  the  competition  with  hoga  for  feed  and  lalDcr,    Moreover,  it 
may  be  too  much  to  expect  the  average  size  of  litters  next  spring  to  equal 
the  record  set  this  p£.et-  epring,  which  is  an  element  in  tire  prospects  for 
the  size  of  the  crop. 

On  the  other  hand^  feed  supplies  in  prospect  will  encourage  a  high 
level  of  hog  production..    The  corn  crop  for  harvest  this  fall  was  indicated 
on  September  1  at  3^131  million  bushels,  about  the  same  as  1950  production. 
Crops  of  oats  and  grain  sorghums,  although  less  than  last  ^^ear,  are  expected 
to  be  above  average.    In  addition,  carry-overs  of  these  feed  grains  are  large. 
The  supply  of  all  concentrates  (including  by-product  feeds)  per  animal  unit 
for  the  feeding  year  beginning  October  1  is  estimated  to  be  but  a  little 
saaller  than  the  big  supply  of  the  past  3  years  and  well  above  the  1937-41 
av  erage , 

Tiie  price  of  corn  will  probably  decline  seasonally  this  fall  but  will 
be  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

It  is  possible  that  in  case  of  severe  frost  damage  to  this  year's 
corn  crop  some  downward  adjustments  in  hog  production  would  be  made.  Since 
safe  storage  of  soft  corn  is  difficult,  the  overall  effect  of  frost  damage 
would  be  to  encourage  fall  feeding,  with  a  reduction  in  stocks  for  feeding 
latere 

Demand  for  meat  is  likely  to  remain  strong  through  much  or  all  of  1952. 
The  expanding  defense  programs  will  be  a  source  of  much  of  the  gtrer-gth  in 
income  and  in  demand.    However,  in  meeting  that  demand  pork  may  be  under  com- 
petition from  moderately  larger  supplies  of  beef. 
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The  prospective  production  of  hogs,  demand  for  pork,  and  supplies  of 
corn  point  to  average  returns  to  the  efficient  hog  producer,  which  would  seem 
to  Justify  continuing  about  the  present  level  of  hog  production,  with  perhaps 
a  small  increase  but  no  great  expansion    similar  to  that  of  the  last  few  years, 


Table  1.-  Hog-corn  price  ratio  during  fall  breeding  season,  United  States  and 
Worth  Central  Region,  artayed  according  to  United  Stateo  ratio,  and 
nmber  of  sows  farrowing  following  spring,  192^-51 


Year  : 

1   ■   11  ■  M  ■  1  ■ 

Hog-corn  price  ratio 
September-December  l/ 
J       :  North 

Spates       •  ^^^^^^^ 
I  States 

:    Number  .-of 
:  sows 

farrowing 
I  following 
:  spring 

Increase  or  decrease  from 
:       preceding  spring  in 
:           sows  farrowing 

Number       *  Percent 

•  « 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1930  : 

17.2 

lo.o 

0,692 

1,097 

27.9 

1  oJi  0  • 

17.2 

lo,4 

12,174 

2,490 

25.7 

xy4o  : 

17  il 

17.5 

9,054 

1,090 

13=7 

1920  s 

lOcD 

17.5 

9;  754 

7O6 

7.0 

1  0)1  T  • 

±y'+±  3 

n  rr  r- 
15.5 

16,3 

9,D04 

1,924 

24 ,0 

1949  ; 

15.4 

T  IT  Q 

9,^73 

4I9 

4.6 

193  (  I 

15.3 

16,7 

0,795 

olo 

10 .0 

±y^■tD  , 

14 ,0 

15  e  6 

0,652 

543 

6.7 

-•-93?  ' 

*1   li  f-7 

I4.7 

15.0 

0,954 

*l      1.  Or-T 

1,487 

27.2 

1  0'30  ♦ 

14,2 

17  .4 

9,ldd 

312 

3.5 

I9pu 

J-3  6p 

■1-3 .  f 

9^073 

4 

X9c:p 

13.5 

15.3 

9,  U40 

714 

8.6 

±94p  s 

12,7 

13.5 

0^109 

-189 

-2,3 

J- 943  » 

12. if 

13.4 

9^  <^4d 

-2,923 

-24.1 

12.3 

13.4 

0,^90 

-948 

-10.3 

IQ'^1  : 

2/12.0-12. 

2 

1939  t 

'  12,0 

13.3 

8,247 

-1^45 

-5.1 

1931  : 

12,0 

13.0 

8.810 

-159 

-1.8 

1947  : 

11.2 

11.2 

7;  964 

-688 

-8,0 

1927  : 

11  »2 

11.6  ■ 

9,301 

-453 

-4.6 

1928 

11  o2 

12.2 

8,854 

-447 

-4,8 

1930  : 

11.2 

12.3 

8,969 

691 

8.3 

1929  : 

10.3 

10,9 

■  8,278 

-576 

-6.5 

19^0  : 

10.0 

10.6 

7,760 

-487 

-5.9 

1936  ; 

9.4 

9.4 

6,177 

-777 

-11.2 

1933  : 

8,6 

10,2 

6,825 

-2,297 

-25.2 

1924  : 

8,2 

8c7 

8,334 

-1,465 

-15.0 

193^  : 

6.8 

7.0 

5,467 

-1,358 

-19.9 

1/  Based  on  prices  received  by  farmer sT  2/  Partly  forecasts 


Price  Compliance  Eased  on  Cattle 
Slaughterers  having  Low  Volume " 

Slaughterers  whose  volume  of  cattle  slaughter  was  much  below  last  year 
were  granted  relief  from  price  compliance  requirements  in  an  order  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  on  September  5^     (This  was  a  part  of  the 
order  that  reduced  freight  forgiveness) .    Slaughterers  who  kill  less  than 
50  percent  of  their  normal  supply  of  cattle  are  not  required  in  the  August  and 
September  accounting  periods  to  adhere  to  the  maximum  average  paying  price  for 
cattle  prescribed  under  present  regulations.    Slaughterers  killing  between 
50  and  75  percent  of  noarmal  were  granted  a  tolerance  of  1  percent  in  price 
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Bee.Y  Ceiling  I-rices  Raised 

On  September  17  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  revised  its  re>^ulations 
on  celling  prices  for  beef  and  cattle.    V'holesale  ceilings  on  all  grades  of  beef 
carcasses  vere  raised  one  cent  e.  poi^nd  in  order  to  maintain  margins  to  slaugh- 
terers.    The  ceiling  on  Utility  carcasses  was  raised  an  additional  three  cents 
and  the  ceiling-equivalent  limit  on  Utility  cattle  was  also  increased. 

Since  April  30    when  dolJ.ar  8nd  cent  ceilings  were  issued  for  sales  of 
beef  at  wholesale  (CPE  2h)  and  equivalent  ceilings  were  set  up  for  cattle  (CPP  23), 
the  prices  of  hides  and  tallow the  principa].  byproducts  from  cattle  slaughter, 
have  declined.    The  lower  return  from  byproducts  narrowed  packers'  marg.ins  ,  The 
OPS  explained  that  in  order  to  carry  out  its  obligation  to  maintain  margins,  it 
was  faced  with  the  choice  of  lowering  cattle  ceilings  or  raising  beef  ceilings. 
Lower  ceilings  on  cattle  did  not  seem  feasible,  it  was  said,  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ficulty many  packers  reported  in  baying  sufficient  numbers  of  cattle  in  compli- 
ance with  ceiling  limitations.    Consequently,  margins  were  restored  by  increasing 
wholesale  beef  carcass  ceilings  one  cent  a  pound. 

At  the  same  time    price  relationships  between  v,arious  wholesale  cuts  were 
modified  by  increasing  some  cuts  more  than  one  cent  and  reducing  others.  In 
general,  the  increases  were  largely  confined  to  hindquarters , 

Increases  in  retail  ceilings  conforming  to  those  at  wholesale  were  to  be 
made  soon,  the  OPS  stated.  .    .  '  ,  ' 

The  Pefense  Production  Act  Amendments  of  I95I  added  a  third  standard  for 
minimiom  ceiling  prices  for  farm  products  to  the  two  named  in  the  195^  Act.  The 
new  standard  is  90  percent  of  the  price  received  bj''  farmers,  by  grade-  on  ^fe.y  I9, 
1951.  Utility  grade  cattle  the  minimum  ceiling  calculated  by  the  new  stan- 

dard is  above  the  ceiling-equivalent  prices  on  cattle  previously  in  force.  (See 
"^^2  Situation  for  August    page  10" )    To  meet  this  new  minimum    the  OPS  upped 
the  wholesale  ceiling  on  Utility  carcasses  an  additional  three  cents,  for  a  total 
increase  of  four  cents  a  pound.    This  change  rerulted  in  a  higher  ceiling  equi- 
valent price  for  Utility  cattle. 

Ceiling  limits  on  slaughterers'  paying  prices  for  cattle  are  computed  from 
wholesale  carcass  ceilings  by  means  of  specified  factors  and  with  certain  allow- 
ances and  deductions.    To  reflect  the  lower  returns  actually  received,  the  by- 
products allowance  was  reduced  by  25  to  60  cents  per  live  100  pounds  for  various 
grades.    With  a  higher  price  for  the  carcass  but  a  smaller  allowajice  for  byprod- 
ucts, the  ceiling  equivalents  for  cattle  are  changed  little.  The  exception  is  the 
Utility  grade,  the  ceiling  equivalent  for  which  at  Chicago  is  increased  $1.65  per 
100  pounds,   (table  2) , 

Table  2;-  Approximate  live-cattle  equivalent  at  Chicago  of  ceiling  prices  on 

carcass  beef  at  wholesale,  beforehand  after  September  19,  19^1  l/  

Celling  equivalent  price  per  100  pounds,'  by  gracfe  

Com-  :  Canner  and 


Period 


After  Sept.  19 
June  h  to  Sept .19 


Prime     '    Choice  '    Good      *  ,     '  Utility  *  -"^^Y!  ' 
 :                :                 :merc:.al     :  ^   :  cutter 


Dollars      I^ollars      Dollars      Dollars      Dollars  Dollars 
37.0^3         31^.20         n'.50         27.30         23.  19.55 
37.05         3H.2O         31.50         27.30         21.80  19,50 


1/  Average  for  steers    heifers ;  cows  and  stage  as  derived  from  announced  Chicago 
wholesale  beef  .-ceilings  at  the' following  dressing  yields  for  the  6  grades  starting 
with  Prime:  '62.  59    56.  53,  U7    U3.  The  ceiling  equivalent  on  bulls  is  increased 
from  $27.1+0  tQ  $27.50. 


faci 


Other  changes  were  made  in  CPR  2h  to  clarify  the  original  language  and  to 
lltate  administration. 
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Do liars -and -Cents  Ceilings  Set 
For  Pork  at  Wholesale 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  placed  most  sales  of  pork  at  wholesale 
■under  dollars -and- cents  ceilings    effective  October  1.    This  regulation  (CPR  7^) 
follows  the  same  general  procedure  as  le  used  for  beef  in  that  schedules  pre- 
scribe specific  base  prices  for  various  wholesale  cuts  and  set    up  certain 
additions  to  them.    Included  in  the  additions  are  zone  differentials, allowances 
for  local  slaughter,  and  others. 

On  the  average  ceiling  prices  established  by  this  regulation  are  1  to 
1  1/2  cents  a  pound  higher  than  they  previously  were  under  the  GCPE .    OPS  states 
that  these  wholesale  prices  will  permit  packers  to  pay  parity  prices  for  hogs 
(the  effective  legal  minimum)  and  still  r.ealize  fair  and  equitable  margins. 

Specific  dollars -and-cents  ceilings  for  pork  at  retail  had  not  been 
announced  as  of  September  27.    Pending  the  issuance  of  such  an  order,  retailers 
are  permitted  (by  GCPE,  SR  65)  to  adjust  retail  pork  prices  to  preserve  their 
normal  marketing  margins. 

Dollar s -and -Cent s  Ceilings 
Due  on  Veal  and  Lamb 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  has  stated  that  tailored  dollars-and- 
cents  ceilings  will  soon  be  imposed  on  veal,  and  lamb  and  mutton.    As  of 
September  27  they  had  not  been  issued. 

New  ceilings  on  these  meats  would  be  similar  to  those  in  force  on  beef 
since  May.    They  would  replace  the  present  ceilings,  which  in  most  cases  are 
each  dealer's  highest  prices  charged  between  last  December  I9  and  January  25. 
This  would  also  supersede  an  interim  regulation  of  limited  coverage  which  sets 
up  a  uniform  mark-up  by  which  wholesalers  determine  their  ceilings  on  lamb  and 
mutton.    This  order,  issued  August  ^0,  provides  that  wholesalers  may  add  a 
mark-up  of  not  more  than  $2.00  per  100  pounds  to  their  weekly  cost  of  lamb  and 
mutton  for  sale  to  retailers  and  restaurants.    Cn  sales  to  other  wholesalers 
the  maximum  mark-up  is  50  cents  and  on  all  other  sales  it  is  $1.00.    In  addi- 
tion there  is  an  allowance  of       cents  per  100  pounds  for  local  delivery. 

World  Meat  Production  in  I95O 
Above  Prewar 

The  total  world  output  of  meat  during  1950  was  greater  than  prewar, 
according  to  recent  estimates  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
However,  the  increases  have  been  largely  confined  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  Oceania  (Australia  and  New  Zealand) ,  while  production  in  Europe  is  still 
less  than  before  the  war. 

In  general,  changes  in  consijiinption  have  followed  those  in  production. 
In  many  coiintries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  demand  has  been  strong  and 
supplies  have  increased,  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  has  moved  substantially 
above  prewar  averages.    Per  capita  meat  consumption  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
for  1950  is  estimated  at  around  232  and  23 0  pounds,  respectively,  the  highest 
in  the  world.    Consumption  in  Europe  during  1950,  although  above  19^9,  was  not 
as  large  as  before  World  War  II,  since  both  net  imports  and  total  meat  pro- 
duction continued  below  prewar.    In  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  consumption 
declined  slightly  in  1950  but  still  averaged  above  200  pounds  per  person. 
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Table         P©r  capita  consumption  of  meats,  by  countries,  1950  l/ 


Country 


Per  capita 
consumption 


Pounds 


Country 


Canada 

:  12Q 

Greece 

21 

:  Brazil 

;  58 

Mexico 

:  38 

;  Ireland 

:  ol 

:  Chile 

:  0/ 

United  States  ikk 

;  Italy 

:  33 

:  Paraguay  2/ 

:  125 

Cuba 

:  •  8l 

Netherlands 

:  76 

:  Uruguay 

:  230 

Austria 

:  77 

Norway 

:  73 

:  IMion  of 

Belgium 

:     Qk  ' 

Portugal 

ko 

:  South 

Denmark 

:  12U 

Sv7eden 

99 

:  Africa 

\  76 

Finland 

62       •  : 

^  Switzerland 

89 

:  Australia 

:  21U 

Franc  e 

.    102  : 

United 

:  New  Zea- 

Germany - 

81  ; 

Kingdom 

110 

:    land  3/ 

:  219 

Western  : 

Argentina  : 

232  : 

Per  capita 
consumption 


Pounds 


Country 


Per  capita 
ccnsiimDtion 


Pounds 


I 


  — s^^^-.^^  offal;  lard,  rabbit  and  poultry  meat. 

2/  Beef  and  veal  only.     3/'  Year  ending  September  30.  '  • 

REGIONAL  VARIATIONS  IN  NUIvlBERS  OF  CATTIE  AND  CALVES  ON  FARMS'" 

Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  January  1  vary  more  widely  over 
periods  of  years  in  the  lestem  range, areas  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Numbers  have  fluctuated  considerably  also  in  the  feeding  area  of  the  central 
Com  Belt.    Variations  are  least  in  the  South  and  East. 

These  observations  are  borne  out  by  the  charts  and  tables  which  follow 
which  present  data  cn  cattle  num.bers  by  13  regions  from  I867  to  date :  together 
with  measures  of  variation  in  those  numbers. 


United  States  Numbers  Fluctuate 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  broad  swings  in  numbers  of  cattle 
and  calves  on  farms  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  (See  cover  chart.)  United 
States  numbers  have  gone  through  five  cycles  since  188O.  Now  numbers  are  on  an 
upswing.  In  1951  they  are  rising  from  a  near-record  of  8k  million  head  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year" to  a  nev;  record  of  around  90  million  at  the  end.  The  in- 
crease is  being  made  possible  by  a  reduction  to  an  8-year  low  in  the  number  of 
-cattle  slaughtered.  .  •       .     •,        •     .     ,  . 

Charts  Show  Much  of  Story 

The  comparative  smoothness  or  roughness  of  trends  in  numbers  can  be  seen 
from  the  charts  on  pages  Ik  and  I5.     In  the  North  Atlantic  States    numbers  trend- 
ed smoothly  downward  until  the  mid-20 's  and  smoothly  upward  thereafter.  In  the 
Lake  States  of  Michigan;  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  the  uptrend  has  continued  for 
many  years,  with  rather  moderate  variations.  But  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Micjouri, 
fluctuations  in  numbers  can  be  said  to  be  violent.    The  same  is  true  for  most  of 
the  States  in  the  Great  Plains  and  Mountain  areas.    In  the  Dakotas ,  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  in  Texas ; 'numbers  have  sometimes  changed  by  fjeveral 
million  head  within  a  few  years.     In  the  Mountain  West,  the  size  and  sharpness 
of  swings  in  cattle  inventories  is  not  so  clearly  evident  because  the  total 
annual  inventories  are  smaller.    But  statistical  measures  of  relative  variation 
confirm  the  sizable  fluctuations  there. 
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In  fact,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  lead  all  I3  regions  in  the  size  of  var- 
iations in  numbers  relative  to  their  trends  from  1880  to  1951 ^  according  to  the 
statistical  coefficient  of  variation.    The  coefficient  for  the  two  States  is 
19  percent.     (Table  5)'    Next  in  a  ranking  according  to  relative  deviation  from 
trend  are  North  and  South  Dakota,  followed  closely  by  Montana,  V/yoming  and  Col- 
orado, and    then  by  Texas. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  regional  comparisons,  the  smoothness  of  changes 
in  numbers  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  is  reflected  in  a  coefficient  of  only 
3,3  percent.    The  South  Atlantic  and  Southern  Central  States  have  low  coeffi- 
cient values,  as  do  Ohio-Indiana  and  the  West  Coast. 

The  coefficient  of  variation  is  most  easily  interpreted  as  a  percentage 
range  on  either  side  of  the  mean  or  trend  value  which  will  include  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  observations.    For  examp.le,  the  coefficient  of  11  percent  for  Ne- 
braska, Kansas  and  Oklahoma  means  that  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  years  the 
actual  numbers  will  fall  within  89  and  111  percent  of  the  trend  values  for  the 
respective  years.    Or,  stated  differently,  the  chances  are  2  out  of  3  that  the 
number  for  any  given  year  is  within  89  and  111  percent  of  that  yearns  trend 
value . 

Comparatively  smooth  changes  in  cattle  numbers  on  both  coasts  are  large- 
ly accounted  for  by  the  predominance  of  dairy  herds  there.    Numbers  of  milk 
cows  and  of  young  dairy  stock  have  been  more  nearly  constant  from  year  to  year 
and  have  increased  more  regularly  over  time  than  have  numbers  of  cattle  kept 
for  beef. 

Other  reasons,  some  not  entirely  clear,  may  be  involved  in  the  moderate 
variations  in  cattle  numbers  in  the  South.    As  a  humid  pasture  region,  it  is 
less  sensitive  to  changes  in  rainfall  and  grazing  conditions  than  is  the  West, 
a  factor  that  may  influence  changes  in  numbers. 

The  Plains  and  Mountain  States  and  the  Central  Corn  Belt  are  the  regions 
where  the  forces  causing  cycles  in  cattle  numbers  are  most  operative .1/  Swings 
in  numbers  in  those  regions  are  uniformly  large  and  are  concurrent.    That  is, 
peaks  and  valleys  in  numbers  usually  occur  at  the  same  time  in  all  these  re- 
gions.   This  means  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  shifting  of  cattle  from  one  re- 
gion to  another  is  not  a  reason  for  fluctuations  in  numbers  in  each  region. 
Not  even  the  year-to-year  changes  in  volume  of  cattle  feeding,  which  affects 
numbers  in  both  the  cattle-raising  West  and  the  cattle -feeding  Com  Belt, 
appear  to  alter  substantially  the  swings  in  numbers  in  either  area. 

NEW  OB  REVISED  SERIES 

Data  on  United  States  foreign  trade  in  meat  by  quarters  the  last  two  fis- 
cal years  are  presented  in  table  6.    United  States  foreign  trade  in  meat  is 
small  relative  to  domestic  production.    The  most  important  import  is  beef. 
Augmented  by  increased  quantities  of  canned  beef  from  Argentina,  beef  imports 
have  recently  exceeded  100  million  pounds  per  quarter,  carcass  equivalent  \«eifeht. 

Imports  of  pork  are  a  little  over  10  million  pounds  each  quarter. 

l7    Various  studies  have  been  made  of  economic  forces  in  cattle  cycles.    For  a 
descriptive  treatment  see  C.  A.  Burmeister,  Cycles  in  Cattle  Numbers,  in  the 
Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  for  March  19^9. 
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ALL  CATTLE:  NUMBER  ON  FARMS  JANUARY  1, 
WESTERN  REGION,  1867-1951 
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ExportG  and  ahipments  of  pork  in  the  last  fiscal  year  totaled  II6  million 
pounds,  or  a"bout  3P  million  pounds  a  qtuarter.    Exports  of  other  meats  are  very 
small . 

"imports  of  "beef  into  the  United  States  will  probably  decline  in  the  next 
year.    Less  canned  "beef  from  Argentina  can  "be  expected,  because  that  country 
has  contracted  to  supply  large  quantities  of  heef  to  Great  Britian. 

Table  5.-  Average  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  January  1,  standard 
deviation  of  numbers  from  trends,  and  coefficient  of  variation  of 
numbers  from  trends,  by  regions,  1880-1951 


:    Average  : 

Standard  : 

Coefficient  of 

:      ^mean)  ; 

deviation 

about  trend 

Region 

:  number  on  : 

about  trend  : 

(standard  d 

:      farms  : 

in  numbers  : 

maan 

:  January  1  : 

V 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  head 

head 

Percent 

North  Atlantic 

:  5,316 

178 

3.3 

Ohio,  Indiana 

!  3,^17 

229 

6.7 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri 

•  9,685 

1,153 

11.9 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 

\  6,1+19 

i^59 

7.2 

South  Atlantic  States 

:  i+,i^66 

228 

5.1 

South  Central  States  3/ 

;  6,037 

i^55 

7.5 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 

:  2,500 

377 

15.1 

Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  . 

7,863 

86ii 

11.0 

Texas  ; 

7,732 

1,008 

13.0 

Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado  . 

3,i+27 

1^72 

13.8 

New  Mexico,  Arizona  ; 

2,179 

1+17 

19.1 

Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada  : 

1,U02 

\ho 

10.0 

Washington,  Oregon,  California; 

3,285 

292 

8.9 

)  2/ 


1/    The  standard  deviation  is  a  measure  of  the  variation  of  actual  numbers  from 
trend.    About  2/3  of  all  observations  will  fall  within  a  zone  limited  by  one  stan- 
dard deviation  above  and  below  trend.  See  accompanying  charts  for  trend  lines. 
2/    This  converts  the  standard  deviation  to  relative  terms --as  a  percent  of  the 
mean. 

3/    Excluding  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
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ratle  6. -United  States  foreign  trade  in  meat,  "by  quarter  years,  fiscal  years 

1950  and  1951 

 Carcass  vei^ht  equivalent  

 Exports  and  shipments  to  Territories  1/ 


Beef 


Commercial  exports,  

Commercial  shipments  to 

Puerto  Eico  and 

Virgin  Islands  2/......., 

USDA  exports  and  shipments 
Total   


19^+9-50 


July-:  Oct.:  Jan.  :  Apr.  : 
Sept. :  Dec:  Mar. :June  : 


Year 


19^0-^1 


July- :Oct. -: Jan. - :Apr.  : 


Year 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 

lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


6.6   5.i+   3.^    ^.1  19.5 


Sept.  :Dec.   ;Mar.  ;June:' 
Mil.    Mil.    Mil.  Mil.  Mil. 
lb.      lb.      lb.     lb.  lb. 

5.3      3.0      2.5      2,k  13.2 


1.8 

0 


1.3  1.8 

0  0 


1.5 

0 


6.U 

0 


0.7 


Veal 

Commercial  exports  

Commercial  shipments  to 
Puerto  Eico  and 

Virgin  Islands  2/  :  0.1 

USDA  exports  and  shipments ;  0 
Total  :  0,8 

• 

Lamb  and  mutton  : 

Commercial  exports, . . c . . . ,  :  0,6 

Commercial  shipments  to  : 
Puerto  Pico  and  : 
Virgin  Islands  2/   :  3/ 

USDA  exports  and  shipments ;  0 
Total...  :  0,6 

Pork  excluding  lard  : 


6.7  5.2  5.6  25.9 
0.6  0.3 


0 
6.7 


0.9 

0 

3.9 


1.3 

0 

3.8 


0.8 

0 


0 


3.2  17.6 


0.5      2.1      0.5      0.3      0.3      0.2  1.3 


0,1 

0 

0.7 


0.1  0,1 

Q  0 
0,k  0.6 


0,h 

0 

2.5 


0.1 

0 

0.6 


3/ 

0 

0.3 


0.1 

0 

0.1^ 


0.1 
0 

0.3 


0.3 

0 

1.6 


0,7    o;3   0.2     1.8     0.1^     0.2     0.2     0,k  1.2 


3/ 

0 

0.7 


0.1  0.1 

0  0 

o,k  0.3 


0.2 

0 

2.0 


3/ 

0 

O.i^ 


3/ 

0 

0,2 


0.1 

0 

0.3 


3/ 

0 

o.k 


0,1 

0 

1.3 


Commercial  exports  :  20.6  12..7  l6.2  I5.5 

Commercial  shipments  to  : 
Puerto  Eico  and  : 

Virgin  Islands  2/   ;  10.9    9.0  13.0  11.0 

USDA  exports  and  shipments:        0    1.8       0  0 


65.0    12,8    21.6    25.2    17.6  77.2 


^3.9 
1.8 


Total   ,  ..:  31.5  23.5  29.2  26.5  110.7 

All  meat  : 


10.6 

0 

23. i^- 


9.3 

0 

30.9 


11,7 

0 

36.9 


7.6  39.2 


0 


0 


Commercial  exports  ..:  28.5  19.^  20.2  20.3 

Commercial  shipments  to      :  •  ^ 

Puerto  Pico  and  : 

Virgin  Islands  2/   :  12.8  10, k  15,0  12.7  '  50.9 

USDA  exports  and  shipments:        0    1.8       0       0  1,8 

Total  :  1+1.3  31.6  35.2  33.0  li^l.l 


25.2  116.  i+ 

88. li-    19.0    25,1    28.2    20.6  92.9 


12.1 

0 

31.1 


10.2 

0 

35.3 


13.2 

0 


8,5  ^i^.o 

0  0 


kl,k  29.1  136.9 


:   Imports  

Beef  :  78o2  58.7  5^.9  68.6  260. i+    99.8    98,9  101.8  133.^  ^^33. 9 

Veal  ,  .,.  .:    2.2    3.3    O.7    ^.2    10. i+      3.6      1.3      O.5      5,2  10.6 

Lamb  and  mutton  ....:    1.0    2.U    3/     3/       3.^     0.5     2.9     1.0     I.5  5.9 

Pork  excluding  lard  :    0.6    1.7    5.2    7.6    15el    10.0    10.2    11. 3    12.9  i^^^.i^ 

All  meat  :  82.0  66.1  60,8  80. U  289.3  113.9  113.3  11^.6  153.0  1+9^.8 

1/Does  not  include  shipments  for  military  civilian  feeding.  Shipments  to  Territories 
as  reported. (See  footnote2.)  2/Only  Territories  for  which  shipment  data  are  availa- 
"  i^OoB^-D^unSs  ^1^^^^         Hawaii  have  not  been  reported  since  March  19^8.3/Le8B  than 
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Digest  of  O.P.S.  Eegulation  Affecting  Meat  and  Meat  Animals 


The  following  is  a  list  of  regulations  supplementing  those  appearing  in 
earlier  issues  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation .    Reference  should  "be  made  to 
the  original  order  in  determining  the  application  of  amendments  listed. 


Kegulation- 


General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  29 
Amendment  2 

Issued  September  7;  1951 
Effective  September  12,  195I 


General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation 
Issued  August  30,  1951 
Effective  September  5,  1951 


General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  60 
Issued  September  17,  195I 
Effective  September  19,  I95I 


.Gc'neral  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  6I 
Issued  September  17,  1951 
Effective  September  22,  1951 


General  Ceiling  Price  Regulatron 
■Supplementary  Regulation  65 
Issued  September  25,  1951 
Effective  October  1,  I951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  9 
Amendment  .3 

Issued  September  7,  195I 
Effective  September  12,  I95I 


Principal  provisions 


Extends  the  application  of  GCPR,  SR  29  to 
United  States  territories  and  possesslone. 


Permits  wholesalers  to  add  a  markup  of 
not  more  than  $2  a  hundred  pounds  to 
their  weekly  cost  of  lamb  and  mutton  for 
resale.    Prohibits  sale  of  cuts  which 
were  not  sold  during  the  base  period, 
and  makes  other  provisions. 


Permits  adjustments'  in  ceiling  prices  of 
gut-string  made  from  green  sheep  intes- 
tines and  sold  to  manufacturers  of  surgi- 
cal sutures  in  line  with  changes  in  costs 
(See  CPR  22,  SR  I6) 


Establishes  tailored  ceilings  for  cured, 
corned  cooked,  smoked,  dried  or  barbeq.ued 
beef  products .  superceding  prices  set  up 
under  the  GCPR  and  CPR  2k.    Does' not 
apply  to  canned  meat,  sausage,  ground 
beef  or  specialty  steak  products. 


Establishes  ceiling  prices  for  retail 
sales  of  pork,  based  on -weekly  costs, pend- 
ing the  issuance  of  dollars-and-cents 
retail  ceilings.'    Does  not  apply  to  sau- 
sage ,  sterile  canned  -meat ,  fat  back  and 
other  specified  -pork  products 


Authorizes  territorial  retailers  to  use 
percentage  markups  (instead  of  dollars 
and  cents  markups)  in  determining  ceiling 
prices  for  commodities  not  produced 
locally.    Also  makes  other  changes. 


Continued- 
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Eegulation 


Coiling  Price  F;cgulc;.tion  9 
Supplementary  Eegulation  1 
Issued  SeptemTDcr  7 ;  1951 
Effective  September  12,  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Bogulation  9 
Supplem.entar^^  Regulation  2 
Issued  September  7>  1951 
Effective  September  12,  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  9 
Supplementary  Regulation  3 
Issued  September  7?  1951 
Effective  September  12  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regule.tion  9 
Amendment  3;  corrections 
Issued  September  20.  1951 
Effective  September  20,  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  1^ 
Amendment  5 
Issued  August  22,  195I 
Effective  August  27;  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  1^ 
/amendment  6 
Issued  August  27.  1951 
Effective  September  1,  I95I 


11+ 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Amendment  7 
Issued  August  30 ,  1951 
Effective  September  k.  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  14 
Amendraent  8 

Issued  September  17,.  1951 
Effective  September  22,  1951 


Principal  provisions 


Permits  ceiling  prices  established  under 
CPR  9  to  bo  adjusted,  in  certain  situa- 
tions   to  the  minimum  prices  established 
under  territorial  Fair  Trade  Acts. 


Establishes  ceiling  prices  on  commodities 
which  manufacturtsrs  or  vholeealers  in  the 
continental  United  States  sell  in  terri- 
tories through  branch  offices,  agents  or 
consignees . 


Provides  a  method  for  establishing  uni- 
form dollar  and  cent  ceiling    prices  for 
branded  merchandise  in  the  territories. 


Corrects  certain  clerical  errors  in 
Amendment  3  to  CPR  9. 


Extends  the  date  for  filing  applications 
for  "specialty"  wholesalers  to  Septem- 
•bor  30 J.  1951. J  ^nd  sets  up  adjustments  for 
"wagon"  wholesalers.    Also  clarifies  the 
definition  of  canned  m^eat . 


Authorizes  wholesalers  of  owned  or  ex- 
clusively controlled  brands  of  grocery 
items  to  add  certain  advertising  and 
.sales  promotion  expenses  (up  to  5  percent 
of  net  cost)  to  net  cost  before  Q-pplying 
their  appropriate  m.arkups  .   (Applies  to  a 
specialized  type  of  operation  and  is  of 
limited  application.) 


Sets  up  a  method  for  certain  institutional 
wholesalers  to  apply  for  markups  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  markup  allowed  under 
CPR  Ih. 


Allows  wholesalers  to  operate  part  of 
their  business  as  service  fee  wholesalers. 
Provides  a  simpler  method  for  determining 
ceiling  prices  for  sales  to  retailers. 


Continued- 
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Regulation 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  Ip 
Amendiaent  6 
Issued  August  22,  1951 
Effective  August  27,  I95I 


Ceiling- Price  Regulation  I5 
Anendnient  7 

Issued  September  17,  1951 
Effective  Septemt)or  22,  I951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  I6 
Amendnent  6 
Issued  August  22,  1951 
Effective  August  27,  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  I6 
Amendment  7 

Issued  Septemoer  17,  1951 
Effective  SeptemlDer  22  I95I 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendnent  2k 
Issued  September  6,  1951 
Effective  September  11,  195I 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  26 

Issued  September  18,  I95I 
Effective  September  22,.  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Supplementary  Regulation  15 
Amendment  1 

Issued  September  ih ,  1951 
Effective  September  ik,  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Supplementary  Regulation  I6 
Issued  September  17,  1951 
Effective  September  19,  I951 


Principal  provisions 


Provides  a  basis  for  pricing  special  promO' 
tion  joint  sales,  extends  the  date  for 
filing  adjustment  applications  by  "speci- 
alty" retailers  until  September  30,  1951, 
and  makes  other  changes  for  group  3  ^nd 
h  stores 


Changes  CPR  15  regarding  retailers  pur- 
chasing from  service  fee  wholesalers  to 
conform  with  changes  made  by  Amendment  8 
to  CPR  Ik, 


Makes  the  sam.e  provisions  as  CPR  15,  Amend' 
ment  6  for  group  1  and  2  stores.  Also 
permits  group  1  stores  to  reclassify  to 
group  2  under  specified  conditions. 


Changes  CPR  I6  in  line  with  Amendment  8 
CPR  1 


Amends  sections  of  CPR  22  on  determining 
the  net  cost  of  a  manufacturing  article 
which  was'  produced  in  one  plant  of  a  com.- 
pany  and  transferred  to  another  plant  of 
the  same  company. 


Extends  to  mxinufacturers  the  option  of 
proposing  a  r.ethod  for  calculating  in- 
creased cost  of  materials. 


Changes  the  mandatory  filing  data  of 
CPR  22,  SR  15  from  Septem.ber  I5,  to 
November  1 


Permits  adjustm.ents  in  ceiling  prices  of 
gut-string  made  from  green  sheep  intes- 
tines and  sold  to  m.anufacturers  of  surgical 
sutures.  (See  GCPR,  SR  60.) 
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Regulation 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  23 
Amemdment  2 

Issued  September  5,  1951 
Some  provisiona  effective 
September  5^  others  September  I5 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  23 
Amendment  3 

Issued  September  17,  I95I 
Effective  September  19,  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  2h 
Amendment  5 

Issued  August  2k,  1951 
Effective  August  2k,  19.^1 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  2^+ 
Amendment  6 

Issued  September  17,  1951 
Effective  September  I9,  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  61 
Amendment  1 
Issued  August  28,  195I 
Effective  August  28,  I95I 


Ceiling  price  Regulation  69 
Issued  September  6,  1951 
Effective  September  11,  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  73 
Issued  September  12,  I951 
Effective  September  ik ,  I95I 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  7^ 
Issued  September  25,  I951 
Effective  October  1,  I951 


Principal  provisions 


Exempts  from  compliance  to  CPR  23  until 
October  1,  1951  slaughterer  who  have  been 
unable  to  get  at  least  50  percent  of  their 
normal  supply  of  cattle,  and  grants  a  tol- 
erance of  1  percent  to  those  able  to  get 
between  50  and  75  percent  of  normal  supply. 
Also  reduces  "freight  forgiveness"  allowed 
to  slaughterers,  and  makes  other  changes,  ' 


Sets  up  new  byproduct  factor  additions 
which  the  slaughterer  usee  in  computing  his 
maximum  calculated  prices  for  live  cattle. 


iModifies  the  effective  date  of  CPR  2k, 
Amendment  k,  which  prohibits  importation 
of  beef  at  prices  higher  than  domestic 
ceilings.    Permits  contracts  entered  into 
before  August  1  to  be  carried  out  if  deliv 
eries  were  made  by  August  31* 


Makes  a  number  of  changes  and  additions  to 
CPR  2k,  including  a  revision  of  ceiling 
price  schedules  for  beef  carcasses  and 
cuts  at  wholesale . 


Simplifies  the  determination  of  export 
ceiling  prices  by  allowing  producer-export' 
ers  to  use  alternative  pricing  methods. 


Sets  up  a  tailored  regulation  for  deter- 
mining ceiling  prices  on  wholesale  grocer- 
ies sold  in  Hawaii .    Supercedes  GCPR  and 
CPR  9. 


Establishes  dollar  and  cent  celling  prices 
for  certain  food  articles  at  various 
levels  of  distribution  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands,   Covers  sales  of  live  cattle  (young 
and  old),  sheep  and  goats  and  correspond- 
ing meat  or  meat  cuts. 


Establishes  dollars -and- cents  ceilings  for 
most  sales  of  pork  at  wholesale  by  zone 
and  by  cuta». 
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Selected  Price  Statistlos  for  Meat  Animals  l/ 


Item 


Unit 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Cattle  and  oalvaa  : 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  2/  tDollars  per 

Chioago,  Prime  :100  pounds 

Choice  

Good  .  ;  

Commercial   

Utility  

All  grades  •  >  t 

Omaha,  all  grades  

Siovuc  City,  all  grades  

Cows,  Chicago  Zj 

Commercial  ..<....•..••••>.•  

Utility  

Canner  and  Cutter   t 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  t 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City   t 

Price  received  by  farmers  i 

Beef  cattle  ...»...*  t 

Veal  oalves  < 

t 
t 
» 
t 

 t 



.......... .......••.•••••t 



 .: 

................. ........t 


Barrows  and  gilts 
Chicago 

leO-lSO  pounds   

180-200  pc\ind6  

200-220  pounds  

220-240  pounds  

240-270  pounds  

270-300  pounds  

All  weights   : 

Seven  markets  Zj  *..............  

S^ws  f  Chicago  t 

'  Price  received  by  farmers  ....> 

HOg-oorn  price  ratio  4/  ; 

Chicago ,  barrows  and  gilts   

Price  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs  ....... t 

X 

Sheep  and  lambs  : 
Sheep  : 
Slaughter  eves.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago 

Price  received  by  famers  ,  > 

Lamba  t 

Slaughter,  Choice  and  Prime,  Chicago  t 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choice,  Omaha  : 

Price  received  by  fanners  s 


All  meat  animals  t 
Index  number  price  received  by  farmers  : 
(1910-14-100)   

Heat  t 

Wholesale,  Chicago  ;Dollard  per 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Choice,  500-600  pounds  2/:100  pounds 

Lamb  carcase.  Choice,  SO-^tO  pounds   do. 

Composite  hog  products,  including  lard  s 

72.84  pounds  fresh  >  Dollars 

Average  per  100  pounds  do. 

71.32  pounds  fresh  and  cured  :  do. 

Average  per  100  pounds   do. 

Retail,  IBaited  States  average  t  Cents 

Beef,  Choice  grade  ,  ,  per  pound 

Lamb  .>.••••.•.••..:  do. 

Pork,  including  lard  t  do. 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS)  t 

Wiolesale  (1926-100)  i 

Retail  (193^-39=100)  7/  •.  t 


July  :  August  :  Sept. 
:  : 


32. 
28.76 


26.20) 

22.99 
28.0if 
26.71 
26.91 


38.69 
35.98 
33.37 
30.9»^ 
28.39 
35.51 
3^.13 
3U.27 


31.37 
29.97 

28.02) 

23.51 
30.09 
29.10 
29.16 


37.37 
35.»t7 
33.05 
30.00 
27.23 

35.75 
3»*.15 
3U.58 


330 


U5.6I 
51.17 

20.25 
27.80 

23.35 
32. 7U 

71.6 
68.7 
39. 

231 
236 


369 


56.13  »*8.10 

56.62  51.60 

23.73  2U.59 

32.58  33.76 

26.UI  27.80 

37.03  38.98 


8U.6 
76.2 
U5.2 

271* 
272 


77.8 
70.7 
U6.0 

258 
260 


\\\ 


56.50 
58.00 

23.96 
32.89 
26.09 
36.58 

8lf.8 
77.8 
U5.U 

275 
27U 


37.92 
35.85 
33.10 
30.08 
27.23 
36.39 
3»t.65 
35.01 


do. . 

«  21.02 

27.92 

22. 7U 

28.50 

.28.65 

do. 

«  18.39 

24,91 

cU.  XX 

Oh  01 
£4  •  CX 

oil  Vl 

do. 

«  15.92 

21.  UU 

17.72 

21.  OU 

21.07 

do. 

«  30.31 

37.62 

31.8J+ 

37.1^5 

36.68 

do* 

«  25.90 

33.55 

26.90 

31.61 

32.59 

do* 

t   22. 3U 

29.12 

2U.20 

29.00 

29.10 

do. 

1  25.20 
* 

32.90 

27.»»0 

32.50 

32.60 

do. 

I 

t 

s  18.78 

21.  UO 

22.76 

22.21 

21.50 

uO  * 

.   1 0  ill 

2'^  O'^ 

22,38 

do* 

1  19.»^6 

22,31 

21^.32 

23.17 

22.72 

do. 

X  19.32 

22.20 

2U,33 

22.90 

22.70 

do* 

:  18.95 

21.90 

2U.08 

22.28 

22.38 

do. 

t   18. U2 

21.39 

23.35 

21.36 

21.67 

do* 

:  18.90 

21.85 

23.86 

22.50 

22.23 

do. 

:  18.88 

21. 5U 

23.89 

22.01 

22.  OU 

do. 

:  16.02 

18.98 

20.32 

18.85 

19.1** 

do. 

:  17.81 

20.91 

21.70 

20.80 

21.20 

do. 

I  13.2 

12.1+ 

15.6 

12.8 

12.  U 

do. 

1  13.8 

13.0 

15.1 

12.8 

12.8 

do. 

«  11.65 

19.09 

11.51 

1U.88 

IU.63 

do. 

J    10. 6U 

16. 7U 

11.10 

15.50 

15.00 

do. 

:  26.^8 

35.92 

27.21 

31.90 

31.59 

do. 

:5/25.69 

6/32.U8 

27. U2 

31. 3»* 

do. 

:  2U.00 

32.11 

25.00 

30.20 

29.80 

1H6 


56.50 
58.00 

21*.  38 
33.1*7 
26.96 
37.80 


278 
277 


1/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  1951. 
^  Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1961. 

3/  Chicago,  St,  Louis  N.  S.  T. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  ajid  S.  St.  Paul. 
5/  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hoga. 
5/  Average  of  prices  for  January,  Februai*y -March,  and  August, 
^oj  Average  of  January  and  August  prices. 

lJ  Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  velghta.  ' 


-  25  - 

Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  l/ 


}    January- August 


Item 


Unit 


1950 


1951 


1950 
August 


July 


Meet  animal  niarketings 

Index  number  (1935-39= lOO) 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to  : 

8  Com  Belt  States  :  1,000 

Cattle  and  calves  ; head 

Sheep  and  lambs  :  do. 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  : 
Number  slaughtered  : 

Cattle   do. 

Calves  :  do. 

Sheep  and  lambs   do. 

Hogs  :  do. 

Percentage  sows   Percent; 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Cattle   : Pounds 

Calves  ..:  do. 

Sheep  and  lanibs   :  do. 

Hogs   :  do. 

Average  production  : 

Beef,  per  head  :  do. 

Veal,  per  head  ..:  do. 

Lajnb  and  urutton,  per  head   do. 

Pork,  per  head  Zf  , ,  , ,  :  do. 

Fork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  Z/x  do, 

La'rd,  per  head   do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . , :  do. 
Total  production  iLlillion 

Beef   pounds 

Veal  :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton   do. 

Pork  2/  :  do. 

Lard  :  do. 

Total  commercial  slaughter  z/  : 
IJumber  slaughtered 


Hogs  

Total  production 

Beef  

Veal   


Pork  2/ 
Lard  ... 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month  ; 

Beef   :  do. 

Veal   :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  :  do. 

Pork  :  do . 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  4/  :  do. 


132 


1,195 
1,257 


8,477 
3,896 
7,709 
34,804 
19 

985 
199 
97 
249 

543 
112 
46 
139 
56 
37 
15 

4,575 

431 
355 
4,830 

1,273 


137 


1,286 
1,561 


7.663 
3,311 
6,413 
38,563 
14 

996 
197 
99 
197 

553 
112 
47 
139 
55 
37 
15 

4,21!* 

368 
300 
5,352 
1,423 


134 


239 
355 


1,184 
484 
1,076 
3,626 
31 

974 
241 
93 
259 

536 
134 
44 
U4 
55 
38 

632 
65 
47 
519 
136 


128 


173 
168 


920 
408 
863 
3,826 
33 

978 
233 
93 
276 

550 
133 
44 
151 
55 
41 
15 

503 
54 
38 
577 
157 


61 
6 
6 

394 


90 
6 
5 

572 
Jim. 


1951 


August 


145 


293 
492 


1,064 

422 


4,236 
29 

962 
250 
95 
250 

527 
L40 
45 
U5 
56 
38 
14 

558 
59 
39 
615 
159 


:i,000 

:head 

11,657 

10,562 

1,615 

1,287 

1,508 

726 

•  do. 

6,679 

5,560 

838 

665 

:  do. 

8,460 

6,998 

1,194 

948 

1,001 

:  do. 

39,371 

46,504 

4,442 

4,590 

5,224 

:Million 

^pounds 

6,035 

5,597 

829 

676 

768 

•  do. 

745 

620 

108 

86 

98 

5  do.  : 

387 

324 

52 

42 

44 

:  do. 

5,768 

6,366 

625 

676 

741 

:  do.  : 

1,460 

1,617 

156 

177 

182 

87 
7 
6 

496 


September 


98 
8 
7 
4 


1/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation," February" 1950. 
Zj  Excludes  lard. 

Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 
4^  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats  and  csmned  meat  products,  and  edible 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


IT.  S,  r-par-tment  of  Agriculture 
Waehin^ton  25,  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 
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